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the crown by her father's testament and the
parliamentary settlement. The Duke of
Northumberland had, however, induced
Edward and his council to set Henry's will
aside in favour of his daughter-in-law Lady
Jane Grey (q.v.), but the whole country
favoured Mary, who without bloodshed
entered London on August 3 in triumph.
Northumberland and two others were
executed, but Lady Jane and her husband
were, for the present, spared. The queen
proceeded very cautiously to bring back the
old religion. She reinstated the Catholic
bishops and imprisoned some of the leading
Reformers, but dared n9t restore the pope's
supremacy. The question upon which all
turned was the queen's marriage; and she, in
spite of the protests of the nation, obstinately
set her heart on Philip of Spain. The
unpopularity of the proposal brought about
the rebellion of Wyatt, quelled mainly
through the courage and coolness of the
queen. Lady Jane was now, with her hus-
band and father, brought to the block; the
Princess Elizabeth, suspected of complicity,
was committed to the Tower. Injunctions
were sent to the bishops to restore ecclesi-
astical laws to their state under Henry VIII.
In July 1554 Philip was married to Mary,
remaining in England for over a year. In
November Pole entered England as papal
legate, parliament petitioned for reconcilia-
tion to the Holy See, and the realm, was
solemnly absolved from the papal censures.
Soon after, the persecution which gave the
queen the name of ' Bloody Mary ' began.
In 1555 Ridley and Latimer were brought to
the stake; Cranmer followed in March 1556;
and Pole, now Archbishop of Canterbury,
was left supreme in the councils of the queen.
How far Mary herself was responsible for the
cruelties practised is doubtful; but during the
last three years of her reign 300 victims
perished in the flames. Broken down with
sickness, with grief at her husband's heartless-
ness, with disappointment at her childlessness,
and with sorrow for the loss of Calais to the
French, Mary died November 17, 1558. See
England under Edward VI and Mary, by
Tytler, M. Hume's Two English Queens and
Philip (1908), a study by J. M. Stone (1901);
Life by F. H. M. Prescott (1953).

MARY II (1662-94).   See WILLIAM III.

MARY, Queen, formerly Princess of Teck.
See GEORGE V.

MARY OF GUELDRES. See JAMES II
(Scotland).

MARY OF GUISE.   See GUISE (6).

MARY OF MEDICI.   See MARIE DE' MEDICI.

MARY OF MODENA (1658-1718), Queen
of James II, only daughter of the Duke of
Modena, in 1673 became the second wife of
the Duke of York, who in 1685 succeeded as
James II (q.v.). Five daughters and one son
had all died in infancy, when on June 10,
1688, she gave birth to Prince James Francis
Edward, and six months later escaped with
him to France. She bore another daughter in
1692, and spent her last days at St Germain.
See Life by M. Haile (1905).

MARY, Queen of Scots (1542-87), was the
daughter of James Y of Scotland by his
second wife, Mary of Guise, and was born at

Linlithgow, December 7 or 8, 1542 <*
her father lay on his deathbed at Falkland
A queen when she was a week old, she was
promised in marriage by the regent Arran
to Prince Edward of England, but the Scottish
parliament declared the promise null War
with England followed, and the disastrous
defeat of Pinkie (1547); but Mary wa
offered in marriage to the eldest son of
Henry II of France and Catharine de' Medici
The offer was accepted; and in 1548 Marv
sailed from Dumbarton to Roscoff, and was
affianced to the Dauphin at St Germain. Her
next ten years were passed at the French
court, where she was carefully educated- and
in 1558 she was married to the Dauphin', who
was a year younger than herself. Mary was
induced to sign a secret deed, by which, if she
died childless, both her Scottish realm and
her right of succession to the English crown
(she was the great-granddaughter of Henry
VII) were conveyed to France. In 1559 the
death of the French king called her husband
to the throne as Francis II, and the govern-
ment passed into the hands of the Guises-
but the sickly king died in 1560, when the
reins of power were grasped by Catharine
de' Medici as regent for her next son
Charles IX. The young queen's presence was
already urgently needed in Scotland, which
the death of her mother had left without a
government, while convulsed by the throes
of the Reformation; and she sailed from
Calais on the 14th, and arrived at Leith on
August 19, 1561. Her government began
auspiciously. The Reformation claimed to
have received the sanction of the Scottish
parliament, and Mary was content to leave
affairs as she found them, stipulating only
for liberty to use her own religion. Her chief
minister was a Protestant, her illegitimate
brother, James Stuart, whom she created
Earl of Moray. Under his guidance, in the
autumn of 1562, she made a progress to the
north, which ended in the defeat and death
of the Earl of Huntly, the chief of the Roman
Catholic party (and see CHASTELARD).
Meanwhile the kings of Sweden, Denmark
and France, the Archduke Charles of Austria,
Don Carlos of Spain, the Dukes of Ferrara,
Nemours and Anjou, the Earl of Arran,
and the Earl of Leicester were proposed as
candidates for her hand. Her own preference
was for Don Carlos, and only after all hopes
of obtaining him were quenched, her choice
fell, somewhat suddenly (1565), on her cousin,
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, son of the
Earl of Lennox, by his marriage with a
granddaughter of Henry VII of England. He
was thus among the nearest heirs to the
English crown; and this and his good looks
were his sole recommendation. He was weak,
needy, insolent and vicious; he was a
Roman Catholic; and he was three years
younger than Mary. The marriage was the
signal for an easily quelled insurrection by
Moray and the Hamiltons. But Mary almost
at once was disgusted by Darnley's debauch-
ery, and alarmed by his arrogance. She had
given him the title of king, but she hesitated
to grant his demand that the crown should
be secured to him for life, and that, if she
died without issue, it should descend to his